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can fail to perceive that these opposite obligations
are two different rules of conduct, both nevertheless
originating in the notion of honour.
What our forefathers designated as honour abso-
lutely was in  reality  only one of its  forms;  they
gave a generic name to what was only a species.
Honour, therefore, is to be found in democratic as
well as in aristocratic ages, but it will not be difficult
to show that it assumes a different aspect in the
former.    Not only are its injunctions different, but
we shall shortly see that they are less numerous, less
precise,   and  that   its  dictates  are   less   rigorously
obeyed.   The position of a caste is always much more
peculiar than that of a people.   Nothing is so much
out of the wray of the world as a small community
invariably composed of the same families  as was, for
instance, the aristocracy of the Middle Ages,, whose
object is to concentrate and to retain, exclusively and
hereditarily, education, wealth, and power among its
Bivn members.    But the more out of the way the
position of a community happens to be, the more
numerous are its special wants, and the more extensive
are its  notions  of honour corresponding   to  those
wants.   The rules of honour will therefore always be
less numerous among a people not divided into castes
than among any other.   If ever any nations are con-
stituted in which it may even be difficult to find any-
peculiar classes of society, the notion of honour will
be confined to a small number of precepts, which will
be more and more in accordance with the moral
lawrs adopted by the mass of mankind.    Thus the
lawrs of honour will be less peculiar and less multi-
farious among a democratic people than in an aristo-
cracy.   They will also be more obscure ; and this is a
necessary consequence of what goes before ; for as the
distinguishing marks of honour are less numerous and